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displays her peculiar powers of humour and knowledge of
human life. The plot is extricated with great simplicity.
The aunt of Frank Churchill dies ; his uncle, no longer under
her baneful influence, consents to his marriage with Jane
Fairfax. Mr. Knightley and Emma are led, by this unexpected
incident, to discover that they had been in love with each
other all along. Mr. Woodhouse's objections to the marriage
of his daughter are overpowered by the fears of house-breakers,
and the comfort which he hopes to derive from having a stout
son-in-law resident in the family; and the facile affections
of Harriet Smith are transferred, like a bank bill by indorsation,
to her former suitor, the honest farmer, who had obtained a
favourable opportunity of renewing his addresses. Such is
the simple plan of a story which we peruse with pleasure,
if not with deep interest, and which perhaps we might more
willingly resume than one of those narratives where the atten-
tion is strongly riveted, during the first perusal, by the powerful
excitement of curiosity.

The author's knowledge of the world, and the peculiar tact
with which she presents characters that the reader cannot
fail to recognize, reminds us something of the merits of the
Flemish school of painting. The subjects are not often elegant,
and certainly never grand ; but they are finished up to nature,
and with a precision which delights the reader. This is a
merit which it is very difficult to illustrate by extracts, because
it pervades the whole work, and is not to be comprehended
from a single passage. The following is a dialogue between Mr.
Woodhouse, and his elder daughter Isabella, who shares his
anxiety about health, and has, like her father, a favourite
apothecary. The reader must be informed that this lady,
with her husband, a sensible, peremptory sort of person, had

come to spend a week with her father.

*          *          *           *

Perhaps the reader may collect from the preceding specimen
both the merits and faults of the author. The former consists
much in the force of a narrative conducted with much neatness
and point, and a quiet yet comic dialogue, in which the
characters of the speakers evolve themselves with dramatic
effect. The faults, on the contrary, arise from the minute
detail which the author's plan comprehends. Characters of
folly or simplicity, such as those of old Woodhouse and Miss